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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DIXON, 

OF  CONNECTICUT, 

ON  THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES, 


Reply  to  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Ferry. 


DEUTEBED 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


n.  isos. 


WASHINGTON: 

F.  & J.  RIVES  & GEO.  A.  BAILEY, 

REPORTERS  AND  PRINTERS  OP  THE  DEBATES  OF  CONGRESS. 

1868. 


NATIONAL  DEBT. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  reso- 
lution in  regard  to  the  national  debt — 

Mr.  DIXON  said: 

Mr.  President:  If  we  commence  by  ac- 
knowledging the  propriety  of  any  expression 
of  opinion  by  the  Senate  of  dissent  or  disap- 
probation of  a measure  recommended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  otherwise  than 
by  legislation  adverse  to  it,  then  we  must  ad- 
mit, 1 think,  that  the  (^ornmittee  on  Finance 
are  entitled  to  a great  deal  of  credit  for  having 
modified  the  form  of  the  phraseology  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cattell]  saw 
fit,  in  the  first  place,  to  introduce  his  resolution. 
Compared  with  the  somewhat  violent  language 
first  used  it  is  very  temperate  and  moderate, 
and  I give  the  gentleman  himself  great  credit 
for  having  on  further  reflection,  and  perhaps 
with  the  advice  of  the  committee,  modified  and 
tempered  the  form  of  his  language.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  opinion 
adverse  to  the  propovsition  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  being  myself  opposed  to  , 
that  proposition,  1 can  vote  for  the  resolution. 
Ido  not  approve  of  the  proposition  ; and  I can 
therefore  give  a vote  against  it.  But,  sir,  I do 
not  in  giving  that  vote  at  all  consent  to  the 
idea  that  the  President  has  made  a proposition 
of  repudiation  or  that  he  is  himself  arepudiator. 

In  the  first  place,  this  recommendation,  if 
you  call  it  such — and  I am  willing  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  argument  to  take  the  ground  of 
the  gentlemen  themselves  and  regard  it  as  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  President — does 
not  appear  to  be  proposed  by  him  as  compul- 
sory upon  the  bondholders.  In  fact,  the  form 
of  the  language  is  otherwise.  He  expressly 
says,  to  begin  with,  that  in  his  judgment  our 
national  credit  should  be  sacredly  observed. 
He  has  before  said  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
bondholders  themselves  would  not  be  averse 
to  a settlement  of  our  indebtedness  upon  a 
plan  which  would  yield  them  a fair  remuner- 
ation and  at  the  same  time  be  just  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  nation.  Whether  the  proposi-  1 


I tion  he  makes  is  a fair  one  or  not ; whether  it 
i is  a reasonable  one  or  not;  whether  it  is  a 
I practicable  one  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
I the  President  proposes  it,  not  as  a compulsory 
I scheme,  but  as  one  to  which  the  bondholders, 
jin  his  own  language,  “ may  not  be  averse.*’ 
He  may  misjudge  in  supposing  they  will  not 
be  averse  to  it,  but  he  expressly  so  declares. 

I do  not  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  on  this  floor  an  enemy — if  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  has  an  enemy  anywhere,  and 
especially  here — so  hostile,  so  inveterate,  as 
not  to  rejoice  to  find,  if  it  be  so,  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  propose  a measure  of  repudia- 
tion. What  he  proposes  may  be  unwise,  im- 
practicable; itraaybeindiscreet;  butno  matter 
how  unreasonable,  if  it  is  not  compulsory  it  is 
not  in  any  sense  repudiation.  Why,  sir,  he 
might  propose  that  the  bondholders  should 
abandon  the  whole  debt  and  give  it  to  the  na- 
tion, and  he  might  say  it  would  be  an  act  of 
patriotism  on  their  part;  but  to  say  so  would 
not  be  to  say  that  he  would  compel  them  to 
do  it. 

Now,  sir,  in  examining  this  subject  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  do  what  Dr.  Johnson  recom- 
mended to  Boswell,  to  ‘^free  our  minds  from 
cant,”  from  hypocrisy,  and  from  pretension. 
Is  this  the  first  proposition  that  has  been  made 
for  a modification  of  the  national  debt?  One 
would  suppose,  from  what  we  have  heard  here, 
that  there  has  been  no  proposition  before  for 
any  modification  of  the  form  of  the  national 
debt.  Let  us  see  how  that  is. 

I will  say  here  once  more  by  way  of  caveat^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reporters  in  the  gallery, 
that  I am  opposed  to  this  scheme  and  all  other 
sahemes  having  any  appearance  of  repudia- 
tion or  of  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  debt, 
either  in  principal  or  interest,  except  by  the 
free  consent  of  the  bondholders  ; and  in  exam- 
ining this  proposition  I wish  that  to  be  under- 
stood, otherwise  somebody  may  misunderstand 
me  or  misrepresent  me  as  wishing  in  some  way 
to  palliate  or  excuse  repudiation. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  look  at  this  matter.  We  have 
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an  enormous  debt,  immense  in  its  total,  incon-  ii 
ceivable  in  its  amcunt.  When  you  undertake  | 
to  conceive  of  this  vast  globe  of  earth  on  which  ; 
we  live  you  canno  conceive  of  it  as  one  body.  | 
it  is  wholly  iraposiible  for  the  human  mind  to 
grasp  it,  because  when  we  think  of  such  a I 
physical  object  we  consider  it  only  through  the  . 
senses  of  touch  an  1 of  sight,  and  what  we  can-  ! 
not  see  or  touch  a i a whole  we  cannot  conceive 
of  as  a physical  object  except,  by  dividing  it 
into  fragments.  50  ot  this  debt ; no  human 
mind  can  concei  e of  $2,500,006,000.  You 
may  conceive  of  the  separate  units;  but  of  i 
the*  debt  itself  y(  u can  form  no  conception. 

It  is  inconceivab  y immense  in  its  amount. 
The  condition  in  which  it  places  us  is  by  no 
means  agreeable.  Our  duty,  however,  is  plain  : 
we  are  to  meet  it  1 -oldly  and  resolutely,  and  the 
debt  must  be  paid  to  its  uttermost  farthing. 

We  are  not  the  drst  nation  that  has  been  in 
this  condition,  II  it  is  feared  that  the  English 
people  may  accuse  our  President  of  repudi- 
ation let  us  for  a s ingle  moment  consider  some 
of  the  plans  and  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  with  regard  to  their  debt,  and  those 
plans  in  many  cases  compulsory.  In  the  reign 
of  Cleorge  I.  the'e  was  a proposition  made 
by  Mr.  Archibal  1 Hutcheson  to  repudiate 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  debt  and  to  tax  the 
nation  for  the  rem  under,  and  pay  ofiF  the  whole 
of  that  remainde  * at  once.  In  the  year  1825 
that  scheme  was  i evived  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, was  advoc  ited  in  the  public  prints  by 
as  distinguished  i political  economist  as  Mr. 
Ricardo,  and  w'as  also  seriously  and  solemnly 
advocated,  in  the  year  1827,  in  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revie  It  was  said  by  one  states-  ^ 
man  that  “theyn  ust  either  destroy  the  debt  or 
the  debt  would  de  troy  them. The  proposition 
was  to  actually  re  ludiate  ten  per  cent,  as  a tax  I 
upon  the  hondhoU  ers,  and  tlien  to  tax  the  whole  ! 
community,  including  the  bondholders,  twelve 
percent,  oftheirv  hole  property,  for  the  purpose  i 
of  paying  it  off.  ^ _ ! 

But  if  our  Engl  sh  creditors  are  still  disposed 
to  attribute  to  u ; purposes  of  repudiation,  it 
may  fierhaps  be  \ ell  for  them  to  recall  to  their 
recollection  som^  other  serious  propositions! 
made  by  British  writers  of  high  character  and  i 
vast  influence  to  ] epudiate  a portion  of  the  na-  j 
tional  del)t  of  En  ;land  when  the  taxes  required 
for  its  payment  sli  ill  be  so  large  as  to  ‘‘encroach 
on  the  capital  ot  tlie  country.’’  I submit  the 
following  from  tbe  Edinburgh  Review,  volume 
thirty-three.  pag<  05.  It  needs  no  comment; 
but  we  cannot  b it  be  struck  by  the  similarity 
of  its  reasoning  in  tbe  closing  sentences  with  j 
gome  of  the  ideui  suggested  in  the  President’s 
message.  The  id  ‘a  that  ^’public  creditors  may  | 
1)0  in  strict  jnstb  e bound  to  submit  to  some  : 
reduction  on  acc  )unt  of  the  increased  valueof  ] 
the  currency  sine  i the  period  when  the  existing  | 
debt  was  borrow  ;d,”  it  will  be  seen  is  an  idea  [ 
originating  not  with  the  President,  but  with  i 


British  writers.  Their  mouths,  therefore,  must 
be  closed  on  this  subject; 

“It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  first  duty  of  Goveru- 
ment,  in  matters  of  finance,  is  to  keep  faith  with  the 
public  creditor;  and  it  was  on  this  principle  that 
Parliament  imposed  the  new  taxes  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. But  if  even  with  these  new  taxes  such  a deficit 
! were  to  arise  as  we  are  now  contemplating,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  a case  would  be  made  out  for 
the  country  and  against  the  stockholder  to  which 
no  former  practice  or  acknowledged  principle  would 
any  longer  be  applicable.  So  long  as  taxes  can  be 
levi^  Iroin  tbe  free  income  of  tbe  subject,  so  long 
the  most  rigid  faith  must  be  kept  with  the  public 
creditor.  But  when  they  come  to  encroach  on  the 
capital,  and  of  course  to  diminish  those  springs  of 
wealth  from  which  all  expenditures  must  be  sup- 
plied, their  increase  becomes  not  only  op|)ressivo 
but  impossible,  and  their  cessation  a matter  not  of 
nominal  but  actual  necessity.  In  such  a state  of 
things.thercfore.  which  can  no  longer  be  rei*resented 
as  extremely  unlikely  to  occur,  weshall  soon  become 
familiar  with  other  maxims  than  those  to  which  we 
have  been  so  long  accustomed;  and  after  having 
witnessed  the  facility  with  which  the  public  was  led 
to  approve  of  the  application  of  the  sinking  fund  to 
the  current  expenses  of  the  State,  we  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  find  the  reduction  of  the  dividends 
become  a topic  of  general  speculation,  and  even  a 
favorite  project  of  finance.  We  mean  neither  to 
argue  here  nor  to  express  any  opinion  of  our  own 
with  regard  to  it;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  a mul- 
titude of  plausible  arguments  will  very  speedily  bo 
mustered  up  for  its  support;  and  that,  besides  assim- 
ilating the  purchasers  ot  stock  to  the  purchasers  into 
any  other  concern  where  the  prospect  of  gain  is 
compensated  by  the  risk  of  loss,  it  will  bo  strongly 
urged  that  they  are,  in  sft-ict  justice,  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  some  deduction  on  account  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  currency  since  the  period  when  at 
least  £;k)0, 000.000  of  the  existing  debt  was  borrowed. 
Had  tbe  depreciation  been  openly  avowed  at  the 
time  no  subscriber  could  have  objected  to  its  being 
made  a condition  that  he  should  be  repaid  with  a 
sum  equal  in  value  though  smaller  in  nominal  ex- 
tent to  what  he  had  actually  advanced.  Those  things 
may  become  necessary.’* 

I will  not  follow  up  the  various  other  proposi- 
tions made  in  England  with  regard  to  their  debt, 
nor  will  I go  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  reduced  thoir  interest  by  consolidaiion, 
much  of  which  has  been  in  a certain  sense 
compulsory  ; but  I will  come  to  our  own  coun- 
try. What  has  been  done  here?  What  have 
been  ihe  plans  proposed  here?  I wish  to  show 
what,  perhaps,  may  surprise  some  Senators 
without  considering  it,  but  which  they  will 
find  to  be  true  as  soon  as  they  apply  their 
minds  to  the  subject  and  resort  to  a little  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  I wish  to  show  that  the 
scheme  of  the  President  is  certainly  as  good, 
if  not  far  better,  for  the  bondholder  than  some 
plans  which  have  been  proposed  by  some  others 
who  have  escaped  the  denunciation  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  plan  known 
as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  which  proposed 
an  entire  payment  of  the  debt,  as  I at  first 
understood  it,  by  an  issue  of  greenbacks.  Mr, 
Pendleton  perhaps  somewhat  modified  it  after- 
ward. If  (he  law  luid  expressly  provided  that  the 
debt  might  be  paid  in  paper  currency  that  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Pendleton,  in  my  opinion,  would 
' have  been  ruinous,  not  only  to  ilie  bondholder 
1 but  to  the  people,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
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have  unfunded  the  national  debt,  so  to  speak, 
and  poured  into  the  business  of  this  country 
an  immense  flood  of  currency  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  every  interest  in  one  uni- 
versal deluge  of  destruction.  That  was  the 
sufficient  answer  to  it.  If  we  had  the  right  to 
do  it  I should  not  have  considered  it  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Pendleton v/asbysomedonounced 
as  a repudiator,  but  he  did  not  acknowledge 
the  charge.  I will  say  nothing  in  regard  to 
his  purposes  or  his  views,  further  than  that 
his  known  character  as  a patriot  and  a states- 
man forbids  liie  idea  that  he  intended  repudi- 
ation. 

There  was  another  proposition  made  by  a 
Senator  on  this  floor,  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Shermax.]  Certainly  no- 
body can  call  him  a repudiator.  What  did  he 
propose?  He  proposed  a long  loan  of  forty 
years  at  three  and  sixty-five  hundredths  per 
cent,  interest,  and  I am  compelled  to  say  that, 
taking  his  speech  by  which  he  accompanied  that 
bill  and  the  bill  itself  together,  it  was  a com- 
pulsory scheme. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
uiy  friend,  but  1 must  say  that  I never  made 
such  a proposition. 

Mr.  IMXON.  I will  show  in  what  sense  it 
was  compulsory. 

Mr,  SHERMAN.  It  was  not  to  correct  that 
that  I rose;  but  1 never  made  a proposition 
for  a loan  at  less  than  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Perhaps  I have  done  the 
Senator  injustice,  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  rate  of  interest  is  immaterial  if  the  reduc- 
tion v;ere  to  be  compulsory.  The  principle 
involved  is  the  same.  I know  the  bill  was  modi- 
fied greatly  by  tlie  committee.  In  the  printed 
bill,  between  the  brackets  and  italics,  it  is 
pretty  diliicult  to  tell  what  was  the  Senator's 
view  and  what  was  the  committee's;  but  the 
Finance  Committee,  of  wliich  he  was  chairman, 
reported  a bill  here  wliich  proposed  on  its  face 
an  exchange  of  the  prcvsent  bonds  for  bonds  at 
three  and  sixty  live  hundredths  per  cent,  inter- 
est, running  forty  yrmrs.  That  is  on  the  face 
of  the  bill.  What  was  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator by  which  he  accompanied  it,  by  which  he 
enfoi'ced  and  advocated  it?  He  declared  that, 
ill  his  judgment,  the  terms  of  the  law  creating 
the  loan  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  negotiating  the  new  loan  to  tell  the 
existing  bondholders  that  they  must  accept 
that  or  they  must  take  their  pay  in  lawful  paper 
money  of  the  United  States.  That  the  Sena- 
tor declared  to  be  his  opinion  of  the  law.  He 
had  a right  to  hold  that  opinion  of  the  law. 
To  believe  that  that  was  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  law  was  no  repudiation.  It  was  a 
legal  question.  There  was  a great  deal  in  his 
argument.  The  same  view  was  at  one  time  in 
the  mind  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana who  addressed  usyesterday,  [Mr.  Morton*] 
He  declared  himself  partially  of  the  same  opin- 


ion. Now,  sir,  would  it  be  believed,  after 
hearing  tbe  remarks  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Michigan  yesterday,  that  the  proposition 
of  tbePresidentof  the  United  Slates  is  as  favor- 
able for  the  bondholder  as  that? 

Why,  sir,  the  mistake  of  the  Pre*=ident  was, 
if  he  wished  to  propose  a iduii  ot  this  kind 
which  would  be  accepted  by  the  bondliolders. 
that  he  did  not  make  the  annuity  long  enough  ; 
he  cut  it  very  short,  and  in  that  way  it  is  so 
objectionable  that  it  will  not  be  accepted.  But 
suppose  the  President  had  made  a proposition 
of  this  kind  ; suppose  he  had  proposed  ihe  same 
length  of  time  as  the  Senamr  di<!  in  his  bill,  a 
forty-year  annuity  at  six  per  cent.  J he  Sena- 
tor would  then  have  said  it  was  repudiation  of 
principal  and  interest,  as  he  says  now  ; but 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  it?  There  would 
be  an  extra  two  and  one  third  per  cent,  inter- 
est for  forty  years  to  be  paid  to  the  bond- 
holder, which  at  compound  interest  amounts 
to  not  far  from  three  thousand  dollars.  Sen- 
ators do  not  consider  what  the  effect  of  a long 
annuity  is,  nor  what  the  effect  of  compound 
interest  is.  If  they  will  sit  down  and  figure  for 
a few  moments  they  will  find  that  the  President 
has  not  been  guilty  after  all  of  such  very  great 
injustice.  Take  a twenty-year  annuity  ; tbe 
difference  between  a four  per  cent,  annuity  and 
a six  per  cent,  annuity,  at  twenty  years  only,  ia 
nearly  one  thousand  dollars  at  compound  i nter- 
est.  Still,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  says 
this  is  repudiation  of  both  principal  and  inter- 
est. If  the  President  had  proposed  forty  years, 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  did,  he  would  have 
proposed  a scheme  most  ruinous  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  said  “Let  us  propose  to  the  bondholders 
to  pay  them  an  annuity  of  six  per  cent,  for 
forty  years,  and  they  give  up  the  capital,”  he 
would  have  proposed  a scheme  that  would 
have  taken  $2,000  out  of  the  Government  for 
every  $1,000  bond  issued;  but  still,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  it 
would  have  been  repudiation  both  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  interest. 

I repeat  that  the  difficulty  of  the  President’s 
scheme  is  that  it  is  too  short  an  annuity  to  be 
entirely  acceptable.  Still  1 venture  to  predict 
that  the  foreign  creditors  would  rather  lake  it 
to-day  than  take  their  money  back  and  loan  it 
at  three  per  cent.  It  is  vastly  better  for  them 
than  to  take  greenbacks.  Suppose  they  took 
the  greenbacks  on  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  [Mr*  Sherman;]  suppose  the  whole 
debt  was  paid  to  them  in  greenbacks,  they  re- 
fusing to  take  a three  and  sixty-five  hundredth 
per  cent,  bond,  what  would  be  the  effect?  The 
greenbacks  would  fall  instantly  to  about  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  They  would  therefore 
get  but  about  five  hundred  dollars  on  each 
$1,000  bond.  The  President’s  scheme  is  much 
better  than  that. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a British  holder  of  our 
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bonds  (known  as  I he  6ve-twenties)  has  his  op-  ! make  out  Andrew  Johnson  a bad  man,  a re- 
tion  to  day  to  take  lisraoney  forthe  principal  or  M pudiator,  ought  to  yield  to  our  wish  to  protect 
to  receive  six  per  i ent.  interest  for  twenty  years  , the  honor  of  the  Governiuent,  and  not  have  it 
and  atthe  end  of  tl  at  term  receive  no  principal,  j believed  that  he  ha."'  proposed  a scheme  ot 
Sav  he  holds  the  vj  bie  of  £1,000  in  the.se  bonds.  ! repudiation  if  he  has  not  done  so. 
anil  suppose  that  t n receiving  his  money  in  gold  jl  I have  taken  up  the  scheme  of  the  honorable 
he  invests  the  amount  in  British  consols  at  three  ‘j  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I have  said  that  he 
oer  cent,  interest.  The  price  of  the  comsols  we  | cannot  be  called  a repudiator.  VV  hat  shall  we 
will  .-^uy  is  90.  Hi  receives  for  his  five-twenty  say  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachu- 
bonds  £1,000.  It  costs  him  ten  per  cent,  ex-  setts  [Mr.  Sumnek]  who  has  introduced  a bill 
change  to  remit  it  to  England;  so  that  with  his  on  the  .subject?  Need!  say  that  I do  not  mean 
£1,000  here  he  cj  n just  pay  for  £1,000  in  the  i'  to  call  him  a repudiator  when  I coramentupon 
British  funds  at  1 0.  On  this  say  he  receives  his  scheme.  hat  is  his  plan  presented  in 
three  ner  cent,  in  crest  for  twenty  years  and  at  i this  bill?  Mhy,  sir,  that  we  shall  propose  to 
the  end  of  twenty  years  sells  his  consols  at  90,  ' the  bondholders  a forty  year  loan  at  lour  and 
for  £900  Now,  ialculate  what  at  the  end  of  a half  per  cent.  He  sees  the  importance  ot 

twenty  years  he  h is  received.  It  is  £30  a year  I reducing  the  vast  amount  ot  interest  under 
for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  which  the  people  of  this  countiy’ are  groaning, 
£900  for  his  principal.  A sliort  calculation  will  and  he  makes  a pro])OSition,  ()t  course  to  be 
«how  what  this  wdl  amount  to,  allowing  com-  ' accepted  or  not  as  the  bond  •>0‘aers  choose, 
pound  interest  oa  the  £30  a year  for  twenty  | Does  that  Senator  remember  th.at  liis  prop- 
years  at  three  pe  cent.  osition  is  worse  lor  the  bondholders  than  it 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  i would  be  it  he  proposed  to  give  them  an  an- 
Britishbondholdi  r decides  to  take  six  percent.  jl  nuity  for  forty  years  at  six  per  cent,  and  pay 
per  year  for  twenty  years  on  his  £1,000  and  ! them  no  capital.  I dare  say  it  he  Senator  had 
at  the  end  of  thai  term  receive  nothing  for  his  been  told  that  he  would  ever  make  aproposition 
capital  He  rec  ives  £60  per  year  lor  twenty  j of  that  kind,  a forty  year  annuity  and  the  capi- 
years  by  that  sta  ement.  The  first  payment  of  tal  to  be  repudiated,  and  that  he  was  a repu- 
£60  will  almost  ( ouble  twice  in  twenty  years  at  | diator,  he  won  d deny  it;  but  it  would  be  bet- 
six  percent,  andv  hen  you  calculate.as  can  easily  ter  than  the  scheme  he  now  and  tbe 

be  done  by  any  one  disposed  to  look  closely  into  Dutch  and  English  and  German  bondholders 
ibis  curious  subie  it,  it  will  be  found  that  by  con-  ' would  seize  upon  it  with  avidity.  Let  linn  otier 
senting  to  take  s x per  cent.,  or  £60  per  year,  them  a forty  year  annuity  at  si.x  per  cent,  and 
for  twenty  years  and  relinquish  the  capital  at  ; at  the  end  of  that  time  to  pay  tliemi  "j  • 

the  end  of  the  tine  he  receives  more  than  if  he  , and  see  what  they  would  do.  The  Etij^l  ^ 
invests  his  mone^  at  three  per  cent,  for  twenty  i|  Governmentmadethesamemistakennanyyears 

years  and  at  the  jxpiration  of  the  time  receives  | ago.  fhey  never  lound  out  the  difiiculiy  until 
back  his  capital  What,  then,  would  be  his  j Francis  Horner  pointed  it  out  to  them,  ilie) 
advantage  if,  ins  ead  of  a twenty-year  annuity  issued  certatn  bonds  at  five  and  ahall  P‘^‘’  cent. 
at  six  per  cent.,  ?ou  were  to  give  him  the  same  ' interest,  the  capital  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  that 
annuity  for  forty  years?  ^ time ; but,  thinking  they  would  save soinething. 

If  it  is  said  tiat  we  are  bound  to  pay  the  ; they  concluded  to  give  six  per  cent,  in  the  form 
interest  for  twen  y years  and  then  pay  the  prin-  : of  an  annuity  and  no  capital  to  be  paid  at  the 
cfoal!  this  is  a mistake.  We  have  a right  to  j end.  It  was  to  run  one  hundred  years ; and 

paV  the  principil  to-day  on  the  five-twenty  that  one  half  per  cent  difference  in  the  in.erest, 

bonds  and  thus  i top  the  interest.  What  we  are  as  Francis  Horner  showed  them,  amounted  at 

bound  to  do  is  tl  pay  the  interest  for  the  time  I compound  interest  to  more  than  twice  the 

agreed  unless  we  choose  to  pay  the  principal  amount  of  the  bond  at  the  end. 

tefore  that  ti  m u That  is  our  contract,  and  : Why,  sir,  ten  dollars  per  year  for  one  hun- 

iiot,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  at  all  events  to  , dred  years  is  $1,000  without  interest  : 

pay  the  interest  or  twenty  years  and  then  pay  | at  compound  interest  it  is  almost 

[hp  tiriuein*"’  consider  what  it  amounts  to  m tlnit  tune. 

Now,  sir,  1 w sh  to  have  two  things  remem-  Compound  interest  increases  so  rapidly  that 
bered : first,  the  "resident  has  merely  suggested  Dr.  Price  calculated  that  one  penny  put  at 
a proposition  “ o which”  he  says  -‘the  bond-  j compound  interest  at  the  birlh  of 
iiolders  may  not  be  averse;”  second,  it  is  not  ! would  have  amounted  m his  t>,ne  to  «iany 
by  nnv  means  s. . ruinous  a scheme  for  them  as  globes  ot  pld  of  be  size  ot  this  earl  , an 
has  bkm  sugges  ted.  1 f it  bad  been  a twenty-  upon  that  be  founded  Uie  plan  of  p.13  ni^  the 
five  or  thirtj-  ye  irs’  annuity,  certainly  if  it  had  English  debt  by  a '^hieb  Mi  . I tt 

been  a forty  yea -s’ annuity,  it  would  have  been  adopted  llie  on  y difficulty  was  they  found 

generous  libera  to  the  bondholders,  and  would  they  could  not  get  the  compound  interest,  coi  d 
actually  Jiave  b.  en  very  injurious  to  this  Gov-  not  always  provide  for  it;  it  could  not  hepaip. 
eminent.  I tb  nk,  when  we  view  the  matter  There  were  various  reasons ; but  let  compound 
in  this  light,  0 ir  wish,  if  any  such  exists,  to  interest  go  on  and  the  debt  would  be  paid  in  a 
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short  time.  One  penny  at  compound  interest 
would  pay  the  debt  a great  many  times  over  in 
the  space  of  time  mentioned  by  Dr.  Price.  Let 
me  read  on  this  subject  the  following  extract 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  volume  twenty- 
four,  page  295.  It  is  well  known,  says  Dr.  Price — 

“ To  what  prodigious  sums  money  improved  for 
some  time  at  compound  interest  will  increase.” 

And  then  he  states,  in  a note,  that— 

“A  penny  so  improved  from  our  Saviour’s  birth  as 
to  double  itself  every  fourteen  years,  or,  which  is 
nearly  the  same,  put  out  to  five  per  cent,  compound 
interest  at  our  Saviour^s  birth,  would  by  this  time — 
that  is,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-three 
years— have  increased  to  more  money  than  would  be 
contained  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  globes, 
each  equal  to  the  earth  in  magnitude,  and  all  solid 
gold. 

” In  a note  upon  this  note  his  accurate  friend,  Mr. 
Morgan,  nicely  observes,  that  a penny  improved  so 
as  to  double  itself  every  fourteen  years  would  have 
accumulated  only  to  onohundred  and  seven  millions 
of  such  globes,  just  forty-three  millions  fewer  than 
the  Doctor  had  calculated;  but  this,  Mr.  Morgan 
wisely  observes,  is  abundantly  sufiicient  to  prove  the 
strength  of  his  argument.” 

The  President  undoubtedly  had  all  these 
things  in  view.  I have  had  no  conversation 
with  the  President  on  the  subject;  I know  not 
what  his  views  were ; but  I have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  that  he  made  this  proposition  with  any 
view  to  compulsion.  He  is  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  which  he  attempts  to  discuss.  It 
was  a scheme  that  might  be  accepted  and  would 
be  accepted  if  the  time  were  extended.  Let 
him  make  it  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  I vouch 
for  it  it  will  be  seized  with  avidity  by  the  foreign 
bondholders. 

Now,  sir,  I do  not  propose  to  vote  for  the 
President’s  plan.  I propose  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  resolution  suggesting  that  he  has 
at  the  same  time  proposed  to  keep  the  public 
faith,  so*that  we  may  not  say  to  the  wmrld  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a repu- 
diator. As  I said  before,  the  Senate  ought 
rather  to  say  to  the  world  that  he  is  not.  His 
proposition,  though  perhaps  rather  darkly 
expressed,  is  in  fact  not  compulsory,  but  an 
ofier  made  which  he  thinks  the  bondholders 
may  not  be  averse  to;  and  I have  now  shown 
you,  as  sensible  men,  that  it  is  not  such  a dis- 
graceful and  outrageous  proposition,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  states,  but  that  if  it  had 
been  for  tea  years  longer  it  would  have  been 
very  liberal  on  our  part,  and  if  for  twenty  years 
longer  extremely  injurious  to  the  Government. 
This  is  a matter  of  arithmetic.  Anybody  can 
understand  this.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  have  before 
us  the  vast  question  of  our  national  debt  and 
what  action  we  shall  take  with  regard  to  it.  It 
is  a question  of  immense  importance,  moment- 
ous in  its  consequences,  and  cannot  be  over- 
looked or  neglected.  Why,  sir,  under  what  are 
we  now  suffering  in  this  country?  There  seems 
to  be  a diflSculty  in  determining  what  is  the 
trouble  and  what  is  its  cause.  We  know  that 


there  is  a tremendous  pressure  upon  us;  we 
know  that  there  is  a weight  bearing  us  down  ; 
that  business  is  prostrated;  that  every wliere 
men  are  disheartened  and  perplexed.  We  hear 
every  day  of  commercial  failures  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Why  is  it?  The  election  of 
General  Grant  was  to  restore  prosperity.  If 
that  was  expected  it  was  askiitg  too  much  of 
that  election. 

Now,  I will  undertake  to  say  what  I think  is 
a portion  of  our  difficulty.  I believe  to-day  that 
one  great  cause  of  our  difficulties  is  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  interest  the  Government  is  pay- 
ing— not  in  consequence  barely  of  the  amount 
which  the  Government  pays.  The  Government 
may  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  without  being 
utterly  ruined  ; but  what  follows  ? Suppose  an 
individual  has  occasion  to  borrow  $1,000,  and 
asks  his  neighbor  to  loan  him  that  sum,  what 
does  he  say?  “I  cannot  take  less  interest  than 
the  Government  pays  me  ; I am  receiving  nine 
per  cent.,  and  I must  have  that ; I think  1 ought 
to  have  ten,  and  if  1 change  my  investment  I 
ought  to  have  twelve  ;”  and  it  is  paid.  I tell 
you,  sir,  the  average  rate  of  interest  is  raised 
all  over  this  country  in  all  the  business  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man,  and  no  part  of  the 
country  suffers  from  it  more  than  the  very  sec- 
tion from  which  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Indiana  comes.  In  the  State  of  Indiana  the 
average  rate  of  interest  is  not  less,  in  ray  judg- 
ment, than  ten  per  cent.  Can  men  in  business 
make  money  and  pay  ten  per  cent,  interest? 
So  long  as  this  Gov’ernment  pays  six  per  cent, 
interest  in  coin,  and  we  have  a depreciated 
currency  so  that  it  amounts  virtually  to  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  per  cent.,  every  man  in 
the  country  has  to  pay  the  same  or  more.  la 
all  the  relations  of  business  between  man  and 
man  the  rate  of  interest  will  be  more  than  the 
Government  is  willing  to  pay,  and  business 
will  be  crushed  out  beneath  the  weight  of  this 
load  of  interest.  There  is  the  trouble.  Still, 
even  theSenatorfrom  Indiana,  [Mr.  Morton,] 
with  all  his  knowledge  upon  this  question  and 
his  immense  ability,  does  not  see  fit  in  his  com- 
prehensive survey  of  our  situation  to  enumerate 
that  as  one  of  the  troubles  under  wLich  we 
labor. 

Now  what  can  we  do  ? Can  we  reduce 
this  rate  of  interest?  One  thing  we  have  a 
right  to  do  ; we  are  bound  to  pay  the  funded 
debt,  and  we  have  a right  to  pay  it  in  some 
form.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  yesterday 
gave  us  to  understand  that  to  pay  (he  funded 
debt  to-day  without  paying  off  the  legal-ten- 
der currency  would  be  a crime,  and  he  de- 
clared to  us  that  by  so  doing  w’e  should  be 
on  a par  with  the  man  who  put  off  his  daily 
debts  to  his  laborers  to  pay  his  long  accept- 
ances. That,  he  says,  would  be  the  compari- 
son that  ought  to  be  made  if  we  allow  this 
floating  debt  to  continue  as  it  is  and  pay  in 
any  form  the  national  debt ; that  is,  the  inter- 
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est- bearing  de  )t.  I say.  on  ihe  contrary,  we 
have  a right  Ic  pay  it;  it  is  no  crime  to  pay  it. 
And  it’  the  crtlitors  object  to  payment  of  the 
principal  then  they  must  accept  a less  rate  of 
interest. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do?  How  shall  we  pay 
it?  The  Sena:or  tells  us  that  there  is  a pecu- 
liar sacrednesi  about  the  legal-tender  currency 
by  reason  of  w lich  it  ought  to  be  paid  offto-day. 

Mr.  MOKTON.  I should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  wheth  ?r  he  proposes  to  pay  the  bonds 
now  or  to  8ha^  e them  ? 

Mr.  DIXO^  . When  I say  pay  I mean  pay. 
I say  we  have  a right  to  pay  them.  I do  not 
say  we  have  a right  to  shave  them.  I say  we 
have  a right  to  pay  the  debt.  We  have  also  a 
right  to  buyth  ;m  in  the  market.  The  Senator 
says — 1 have  h s language  before  me — that  it  is 
a crime  to  pay  the  funded  debt  before  we  pay 
the  floating  cu  rency  of  the  country,  the  green- 
back currency,  and  he  says  that  currency  can- 
not be  paid  un  ler  three  years.  To  pay  off  the 
national  debt  ind  stop  the  amount  of  interest 
before  that  tira  e has  arrived  is  piracy  and  rob- 
bery according  to  the  honorable  Senator. 

I think  the  1 onorable  Senator  entirely  mis- 
takes the  relat  on  of  the  debt  and  the  people. 
He  compares  i . to  a debt  between  individuals. 
He  says  il  A owes  B,  A is  bound  to  pay  ; if 
he  does  not,  it  is  repudiation.  There  is  a cer- 
tain degree  of  truth  but  also  a great  fallacy 
lurking  under  1 be  Senator’s  proposition.  What 
is  this  debt?  It  is  the  debt  of  the  people 
to  the  people.  It  is  the  people’s  own  debt. 
Who  owe  it?  The  people  owe  it.  To  whom 
is  it  due?  To  the  people.  That  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  national  debt  to  a certain  extent ; 
but  a portion  of  that  debt  is  not  owned  by 
the  people  of  tl  is  country.  There  is  not  a dol- 
lar of  the  legal-tender  currency  which  is  not 
held  by  the  people  of  the  country.  A large 
portion  of  the  unded  debt  is  held  out  of  the 
country.  If  tie  people  of  this  country  find 
that  it  is  for  th  *ir  benefit  to  allow  the  debt  due 
from  themselvt  s to  themselves  to  float  among 
themselves  as  ( urreucy  for  their  business,  hav- 
ing no  other,  is  that  such  an  atrocity  as  the 
Senator  has  n presented  it?  With  his  inge- 
nuity and  his  a lility  he  may  make  it  appear  to 
be  a criminal  matter;  but  certainly  it  is  far 
from  being  so.  It  is  a matter  of  convenience 
which  shall  be  first  paid,  the  interest-bearing 
debt  or  the  other.  The  people  of  this  country 
finally  pay  It  all.  It  comes  out  of  their  labor. 
If  they  find  it  r lore  to  their  interest  to  pay  the 
funded  debt  an<  I stop  the  interestthan  to  pay  the 
debt  which  tak  -s  the  form  of  currency  between 
themselves,  tin  y have  a right  to  do  so.  It  may 
be  a matter  o ‘ uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to 
which  is  the  best  policy  ; but  when  itis  treated 
as  a crime,  and  we  are  told  it  must  not  be  done 
lest  we  should  become  pirates  and  robbers,  it 
is  certainly  a it  isapprehensionof  terms,  a mis- 
use of  language . * 


The  Senator  has  presented  here  a scheme 
which,  I must  say,  I am  compelled  to  disap- 
prove. I have  examined  it,  and  I listened 
to  his  able  speech,  much  of  which  I agree 
with,  and  all  of  which  I admire  for  its  ability. 
But  I think  his  scheme,  if  carried  out,  would 
be  a scheme  of  protracted  agony,  of  long-con- 
tinuing misery  up  to  the  time  when  he  proposes 
specie  payments  to  be  made.  Let  that  scheme 
be  carried  out,  and  everything  under  which 
we  are  now  suffering  would  be  intensified,  in 
judgment.  What  does  he  propose?  He 
proposes  to  hoard  gold  for  a long  period ; he 
proposes  that  the  banks  shall  keep  all  the  gold 
that  is  paid  in  to  them  ; he  proposes,  in  short, 
a scheme  which  would  compel  that  which  he 
considers  injurious,  contraction.  He  declares 
that  the  Government  must  not  contract.  But 
suppose  the  banks  contract  in  the  way  pro- 
posed? I will  not  go  into  that.  I have  not 
time  nor  strength  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
that  subject. 

The  Senator  supports  his  plan  by  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  some  very  great,  and  1 will  say 
alarming,  fallacies.  In  the  first  place  the  Sen- 
ator commences  by  telling  us  that  the  currency 
is  not  expanded  to  a very  great  extent  more 
than  in  1860.  How  does  he  show  that?  He 
adds  some  items  to  the  currency  that  I never 
heard  called  currency  before  except  by  Mr. 
Micawber.  He  declares  that  promissory  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange  constituted  at  that  time 
a part  of  the  currency,  and  should  be  offset 
against  our  currency  now,  thus  showing  we  bad 
the  same  amount  then  as  now.  There  maybe 
a case  in  which  a bill  of  exchange  payable  at 
sight  may  come  to  be  considered  a part  of 
the  currency,  although  as  a general  rule  it  is 
not.  It  is  the  same  as  a check  on  a bank.  Is 
that  currency?  Suppose  the  Senator  goes  to 
his  bank  and  takes  out  money,  gives  his  check 
for  it  himself,  and  pays  it  out,  are  both  the 
check  and  money  to  be  considered  currency  ? 
W’hat  difference  does  it  make  if  he  gives  me 
the  check  and  I get  the  money  ? The  check  is 
not  money.  It  is  a mere  voucher,  proof,  evi- 
dence that  a certain  amount  of  money  has  been 
paid  upon  it.  But  he  makes  both  currency. 
Then  he  speaks  of  promissory  notes.  I will 
read  what  he  said  upon  that,  for  it  struck  me 
as  a very  singular  idea  in  regard  to  promissory 
I notes  and  their  nature : 

I “ It  is  said  by  many  that  the  currency  is  redundant 
and  that  we  cannot  return  to  specie  payments  until 
^ contraction  has  taken  place.*' 

Then  hegoeson  to  calculate  what  the  amount 
of  the  currency  is.  He  says  : 

“ The  bank  notes  of  the  northern  States  were  not 
current  in  the  southern  States,  and  vienvetsa.  Hence 
the  payment  of  debts  and  commercial  transactions 
I between  different  parts  of  theeountry  were  conducted 
by  hills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  which 
amounted  to  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars  during 
the  year.” 

I never  heard  of  any  one  who  considered 
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that  a mode  of  payment  except  our  distin-  | 
guished  friend,  Micawber,  who  felt  his  mind 
entirely  relieved  when  he  had  given  his  note  ; 
the  thing  was  then  oflPhis  mind  and  honorably 
settled  and  paid.  Promissory  notes  were  given, 
and  are  still,  but  they  paid  no  debt;  the  debt 
still  existed.  But  what  does  the  Senator  go 
on  to  say  ? He  says,  they  now  being  out  of  the 
question,  there  is  $100,000,000  of  currency 
used  in  their  place  sent  by  express  agents.  He 
admits,  then,  that  the  currency  is  vastly  in- 
creased and  inflated  to  that  extent. 

The  question  is,  whether  there  is  a greater 
amount  of  currency  now  in  existence  and 
afloat  in  the  channels  of  business  than  there 
was  in  1860.  The  honorable  Senator  says 
there  is  not.  I think  that  is  an  alarming 
idea,  because  I undertake  to  say  that  among 
the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency 
is  the  amount  of  it  now  outstanding,  which, 
as  I shall  hereafter  show,  he  says  has  no 
effect  as  a cause  of  its  depreciation.  One 
great  difficulty  with  us  is  the  amount  of  our 
floating  currency  as  well  as  the  amount  of  our 
funded  indebtedness.  I began  by  saying  that 
the  weight  of  our  immen.se  burden,  the  incon- 
ceivable amount  of  our  funded  and  floating  [ 
debt,  was  the  evil  under  which  we  are  suffer- 
ing, and  the  vast  amount  of  interest  also  paid 
upon  it  and  upon  all  bu.siness  loans  by  the  people 
of  this  country.  I should  not  comment  upon 
this  mistake  which  I think  the  Senator  has  | 
made  if  I did  not  think  it  an  alarming  idea  to 
go  out  to  the  country  ; because  what  follows? 

If  the  currency  is  not  expanded,  if  that  is  not 
an  evil,  if  the  depreciation  has  not  been  caused 
in  any  degree  by  the  expansion,  then  we  may 
expand  still  further  without  causing  any  fur- 
her  depreciation.  If  the  Senator  is  correct,  : 
you  may  unfund,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  ' 
the  whole  national  debt  without  depreciating 
the  national  currency;  for  what  does  he  fur^ 
ther  tell  us?  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  the  currency  has  nothing  to  do  with  | 
its  depreciation  ; and  he  actually  says  that  if 
the  amount  of  currency  was  only  $1,000,000, 
if  it  was  irredeemable  and  unredeemed,  it 
would  be  depreciated  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  Senator,  but  he  is  mistaken.  I did  not  say 
in  my  speech  that  the  amount  of  the  currency 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  depreciation  of  it. 

I said  the  existence  of  the  bonded  debt  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency. I argued  that  the  currency  was  not 
redundant;  but  I did  not  say  anywhere  that 
the  amount  of  the  currency  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  depreciation  of  it,  because 
that  would  not  be  true.  If  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  currency  that  very  fact  might  increase 
the  depreciation.  But  I said  the  existence  of 
the  bonded  debt  had  but  little  to  do  with  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency. 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me 


to  read  from  the  report  of  his  speech,  whether 
authorized  or  not  1 do  not  know,  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  he  will  flud  I have  not 
misrepresented  him.  lie  says  : 

Here  the  Secretary  reiterates  bis  former  opinion, 
that  by  largely  contracting  the  paper  currency  the 
re.st  ot  it  would  be  appreciated  to  par.  How  such 
contraction  would  have  tliis  result  he  has  never 
shown,  and  the  opinion  re.«ults  from  a misapprehen- 
sion of  the  causes  which  depreciate  the  jiapcr  cur- 
rency. Suppose  the  greenback  currency  w.as  con- 
tracted down  to  one  hundred  million.--,  could  the 
remaining  mindred  millions  be  brought  tojiar  in  any 
other  way  than  by  making  arrangement.*!  to  redeem 
It?” 

Is  not  the  inference  from  that  directly  that 
the  reduction  to  one  hundred  millions  would 
have  no  tendency  to  bring  it  to  par?  But  he 
goes  on  further : 

‘‘  You  cannot  pay  a debt  without  paying  it,  and 
every  trick  or  device  to  bring  the  currency  up  to  par 
without  making  preparations  to  redeem  it  according 
to  the  promise  on  its  face  will  be  abortive  and  dis- 
astrous. The  currency  is  depreciated  because  it  i« 
overdue  and  dishonored,  draws  no  interest,  and  there 
IS  no  time  fixed  or  preparation  made  for  its  redemp- 
tion; and  these  causes  would  depreciate  it  if  there 
were  but  one  million  of  it  afloat.” 

He  does  not  say  depreciated  to  tlie  same 
amount;  but  that  seems  to  be  the  inference} 
because  he  has  told  us  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  that  contracting 
the  paper  currency  would  appreciate  the  bal- 
ance to  par.  Now,  lei  us  take  an  example. 
We  will  take  A and  B,  each  worth  SIOO.OOO. 
A has  $10,000  of  irredeemable  paper  in  circu- 
lation, and  B has  Js>l,000  of  the  same  kind  of 
paper  in  circulation.  Which  of  those  liabilities 
would  be  the  most  depreciated  ? 1 take  it,  one 
of  the  first  questions  a broker  would  ask,  in 
considering  the  value  of  the  paper,  would  be, 
“How  much  of  it  is  on  the  market?  How 
much  of  this  paper  is  in  circulation  T~ 

It  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  the  amount 
of  our  currency  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  its  depreciation.  There  are  other  causes  to 
which  I shall  allude.  Elementary  writers  on 
this  question  state  that  there  are  two  causes 
which  go  to  the  depreciation  of  public  funds. 
Thefirst  is  a doubt  as  to  their  payment,  whether 
they  will  be  finally  paid  at  all.  ' The  second  is 
their  vast  amount.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  second  reacts  upon  the  first.  But  aside 
j from  that,  if  you  declare  that  it  is  perfectly 
certain  to  be  paid,  when  you  find  the  amount 
vast,  it  is  depreciated  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  precisely  as  gold  would  be  depreciated 
if  the  amount  of  it  in  circulation  was  enormous. 

If  we  had  a currency  of  $2,500,000,000  of  gold 
to-day,  the  very  fact  of  its  amount  would  de- 
preciate it.  It  would  become  comparatively 
worthless  in  consequence ; it  would  buy  less. 

If  that  is  true  of  gold  is  it  not  equally  true,  and 
still  more  true,  of  paper,  aside  from  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  ability  of  the  party  to  pay? 

As  I said  I should  not  have  commented  upon 
j this,  although  I confess  I think  it  a dangerous 
fallacy,  if  the  Senator  had  not  gone  further 
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and  declared  tl  at,  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  the  funde  i debt,  had  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  depr  :ciation  of  our  currency.  He 

I do  not  belit  vo  that  the  existence  of  our  bonded 

debt  has  anyttiit  g,  or  scarcely 
the  denrceiation  ot  our  currency.  I belie  e oui  cui 
reney  would  be  lepreeiated  as  it  is  if  our  Govern-  ; 

ment  did  not  ow  ! 11  single  bona.  | 

Let  me  consi  ier  that  for  a single  moment.  In 
the  first  place,  i uppose  our  national  debt  to-day 
were  canceled,  iml  we  had  our  whole  legal-tend- 
ers to  pay,  whi  t would  be  our  condition?  ihe 
Senator  may  t leorize.  It  is  very  easy  to  in- 
volve this  que  ilion  in  doubt  and  uncertainty 
by  theories  ',  b it  let  us  look  at  the  fact.  hat 
would  be  oui  condition?  We  would  have 
S150,000,0b0  i I gold  paid  in  as  duties  every  year ; 
no  national  de  H to  pay  off;  no  interest  to  be 
paid ; every  do  ilar  of  that  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  payment  o ' the  floating  currency  ; and  still 
the  existence  c f the  funded  debt,  the  interest  ot 
which  exhaust  s a large  portion  of  our  revenue, 
has  no  deprei  iating  eflect  whatever!  It  has 
this  fatal  ellec.;  it  exhausts  our  means  ot  pay- 
ment. the  ver;  worst  effect  possible.  It  1 nnd 
that  a man’s  means  of  payment  in  a certain 
direction  are  exhausted  1 have  some  little 
doubt  whethe  he  can  pay  in  anotherdirection. 

The  Senato  -,  I think,  will  see  tliat  he  greatly 
erred  in  instructing  the  people  of  this  country 
that  the  amoi  nt  of  their  debt  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  d epreciation  of  the  currency.  H 
so,  there  is  li  tie  reason  for  economy  ; there  is 
no  ground  foi  trying  to  diminish  our  expenses, 
or  for  trying  to  reduce  our  debt,  except  to 
reduce  a cert  an  amount  of  interest.  When  1 
hear  tUllacies  stated  in  this  body  which  have 
gone  abroad  ii  the  public  press  with  approba- 
tion, and  wliidi  I think  are  dangerous,  1 must, 
so  far  as  I ca  i,  attempt  to  counteract  them. 

Sir,  the  am  luiit  of  the  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  is  our  great  evil.  How  are  the  two 
divided  ? Tl  ere  is  no  difference  between  them 
in  one  sense  they  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
unit — all  as  me  national  debt.  A part  or  it 
pays  interest,  and  part  of  it  does  not;  and 
Btiil  we  are  t dd  that  the  only  evil  is  with  that 
part  whicli  d les  not  pay  interest,  and  that  it  is 
of  no  consec  aence  how  much  we  pay  interest 
on  so  far  as  the  depreciation  of  the  unfunded 
portion  is  c(  ncerned.  Why,  sir,  the  very  re- 
verse is  true  If  the  Senator  could,  in  justice 
to  the  liondl  olders  and  without  injuring  the 
business  of  ilie  country  by  the  ruinous  inflation 
of  iirices,  ui  fund  the  whole  national  debt  and 
reduce  it  to  i currency  among  the  people,  then 
he  would  reli  ?vethem  tVomaii  immense  burden ; 
but  the  oth  w evil,  that  ot  inflation,  would, 
perhaps,  be  he  greatest. 

The  Senator  proposes  to  force  the  resump- 
tion of  spec  e payments  by  legi.slation,  and  he 
has  a long-,  oniinuing  plan  by  which  we  are  to 
reach  it.  T must  say  I think  the  plan  of  the 
Senator  froi  i Mussachusetis  [Mr.  Sumxeii]  is 


1 better,  although  I doubt  whether  his  is  practi- 
cable. The  Senator  from  Indiana  proposes  to 
reach  specie  payments  by  a long,  grinding 
process  upon  the  people  ot  the  country,  which 
would,  in  my  opinion,  redouble  the  evils  under 

which  we  are  now  laboring. 

I beg  leave  to  say  to  that  Senator  and  to 
other  Senators  that  I very  much  doubt  the 
possibility  of  resuming  specie  payments  by 
let^islation  alone.  It  never  yet  has  thus  been 
done  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ^ye  talk  about 
legislating  specie  payments.  Sir,  the  only 
mode  in  which  specie  payments  have  ever 
been  resumed  in  England  or  anywhere  else 
has  been  by  the  course  of  events,  by  tlie  re- 
newed prosperity  and  restored  ability  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  thought  that  bir  Lobert 
Peel’s  bill  in  1819  was  an  exception  to  this 
statement.  I wish  to  show  what  was  the  state 
of  England  at  that  lime.  I think  some  facts 
in  regard  to  it  may  be  interesting  to  Senators 
who  may  not  have  considered  them  and  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  I say  there  never  was 
yet  an  instance  where  specie  payments  have 
I been  restored  by  mere  legislation.  What  was 
done  in  England  ? In  1819,  when  the  bill 
passed  for  the  restoration  of  specie  payments, 
to  take  effect  in  the  year  1821,  what  do  you 
suppose  was  the  rate  of  discount  at  that  time 
on  Bank  of  England  notes?  What  was  the 
depreciation  ? How  great  a step  was  it  neces- 
sary to  take  in  England  in  1819  in  order  to 
resume  specie  payments?  Only  two  and  a 
half  per  cent.  In  1819  the  discount  on  Bank 
of  England  paper  was  only  two  and  a half  per 
cent.  It  never  exceeded  twenty-five  per  cent, 
at  the  very  worst,  and  for  a long  series  of 
years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  it  was  but 
two  and  two  and  a half  per  cent,  up  to  1819 ; 
so  that  when  the  bill  passed  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  in  England  it  was 

already  almost  restored.  ‘ 

To  show  that  I am  not  wrong  in  this,  let  me 
read  a few  words  from  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  This  is  not  mere  speculation 
on  my  part.  First,  I will  read  with  regard  to 
the  rate  of  discount  on  depreciated,  irredeem- 
able paper  in  England  during  their  great  wars 
to  restore  the  Bourbons,  ihe  Senator  tells  us 
the  amount  of  currency  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  that  the  depreciation  takes  place  from  other 
causes.  This  writer  says : 

“It  appears  hy  the  tables  of  the  price  of  bullion, 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lommons  that 

until  1801  bank  notes  were  on  a par  with  gold,  in 

1801  and  1802,  how  ever,  they  were  at  a_  discount  oi 
from  eight  and  atliird  to  seven  and  a third  p^r  cent., 
but  thev  again  recovered  their  value;  andtroin  isuo 
to  ISOO.'botli  includvc.  they  were  only  at  a discount 
of  £213*  M.  per  cent.  But  in  1809  and  1810  tne 
directors  appear  to  have  totally  lostsightot  even 
I riociplc  by  which  their  issues  had  previously  been 
governed.  The  average  amount 

circulation,  whidi  had  never  exceeded  £l(.o00.wo. 

nor  fallen  short  of  £16.500  000  in  any 

1802  to  1808,  both  inclusive,  was  >n  1809  raised  i 
£18.927.83t:  nnd  in^lSlO  to  £22Ml.^‘^-’’-E(linburgh 
Review,  vol.  35,  p.  477, 
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They  made  the  same  mistake  that  the  Sen- 
ator has.  They  thoughtthe  amount  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it ; that  they  could  increase  the 
amount  without  increasing  the  depreciation. 
Jjet  us  see  what  the  effect  was: 

**  The  issues  of  country  bank  paper  were  increased 
in  a still  greater  proportion;  and,  as  there  was  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. the  discount  on  bank  notes  rose  from  £2 13«.  2<i. 
in  ISOil,  to  £13  9#.  6c^.  per  cent,  in  1810." 

That  is,  it  rose  from  about  two  to  about 
thirteen  per  cent,  merely  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  the  issue, 

**  The  recommendation  to  return  to  cash  payments 
containedin  the  reportof  thebuilion  coininitteo pre- 
sented to  the  llouse  of  Commons  in  1810  appears  to 
have  given  a slight  check  to  the  issues  of  the  bank. 
All  apprehensions  from  this  quarter  were,  however, 
speedily  dissipated,  for  in  May,  1811,  when  guineas 
were  notoriously  bought  at  a premium  and  bank 
notes  were  at  an  open  discount,  as  compared  with 
gold  bullion,  of  upwards  of  ten  per  cent.,  the  House 
of  Commons  not  only  refused  to  fix  any  certain  period 
for  reverting  to  cash  payments,  but  actually  voted  a 
resolution  declaring  that  thepromissory  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  had  hitberlu  been,  and  were  at  that 
time  held  to  be,  in  public  estimation,  equivalent  to 
the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

"This  ever-memorable  resolution — a resolution 
which  tookforgranted  that  apart  was  equal  to  a whole; 
that  ninety  pounds  and  one  hundred  pounds  were  the 
same  thing— relieved  the  bank  from  all  uneasiness 
respecting  the  interference  of  Parliament,  and  stim- 
ulated the  directors  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
notes  in  circulation.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
1812  they  were  at  an  average  discount  of  twenty  and 
three  fourths;  in  1813,  of  twenty-three;  and  in  1814, 
of  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  was  the  maximum  of 
depreciation." — Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  35,  page  480. 

That  was  the  greatest  depreciation  ever 
known  in  England — twenty-five  per  cent., 
which  we  should  consider  very  moderate,  and 
would  now  be  very  thankful  if  ourpaper  money 
was  of  equal  value.  The  writer  goes  on : 

"In  1817  and  1818  the  average  discount  on  bank 
paper,  as  compared  with  gold,  did  not  exceed  £2 13«. 
2<i.percent,  Intheearly  part  of  l8l9itrose  to  about 
six  per  cent.,  but  it  very  soon  declined,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  paper  has  been  nearly  on  a level  with 
gold." 

Tlien  the  writer  goes  on  to  comment  on  what 
was  the  effect  of  the  act  of  Sir  Ptobert  Peel,  of 
1819,  to  restore  specie  payments,  and  he  says 
that  that  bill  did  not  restore  specie  payments, 
that  they  were  already  restored  by  the  oper- 
ation of  various  causes,  and  that  the  act  only 
confirnictl  what  already  existed,  and  eveti 
then,  before  the  act  was  allowed  to  go  into 
force,  a tremendous  effort  was  made  to  repeal 
it,  because  that  act,  although  specie  payments 
were  almost  restored,  and  the  only  difference 
between  gold  and  paper  was  two  percent., 
shook  the  whole  commercial  fabric  of  business 
in  England  and  brought  immense  ruin  in  its 
train.  Now,  sir,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  an 
act  here  establishing  by  a rigid  rule  specie 
payments  at  a certain  day  with  paper  at  thirty- 
four  ]>er  cent,  discount?  It  is  impossible  to 
imugine  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  took  place 
m England  under  the  same  circumstances,  or 
I may  say  very  different  circumstances,  because 


there  the  rate  of  discount  was  very  much  lower. 
The  writer  says,  in  commenting  upon  the  effect 
of  the  bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  showing  that 
what  I have  said  in  regard  to  it  is  true: 

" It  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  that  incon- 
venience nnd  distress,  which  must  always  resultfrom 
every  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  had  been 
got  over  in  1817  and  1818.  The  rents  of  such  farms  as 
been  entered  into  during  the  depreciation  had  been 
very  generally  reduced,  and  a vast  number  of  an- 
nuity bills  had  been  canceled,  and  prices  and  wages 
had  begun  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new 
scale  of  value.  The  adoption  of  Mr.  PeeTs  bill  only 
gave  stability  to  arrangements  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  natural  course  of  events,  and 
by  fi.\ing  the  standard  at  its  former  limit  secured 
us,  so  long  at  least  as  we  have  good  sense  and  hon- 
esty to  maintain  it  inviolate,  against  the  risk  of  fu- 
ture derangement  and  fluctuation. 

“But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  act  of  59, 
George  III,  was  inexpodientat  the  time  when  it  was 
passed,  that  would  add  but  little  real  strength  to  the 
plea  ot  those  who  are  now  contending  for  its  repeal. 
Every  objection  which  it  was  possible  to  make  to  the 
degradat  ion  of  the  standard  in  1819  must  apply  with 
tenfold  force  to  the  scheme  for  degrading  it  In  1821; 
while,  on  the  other  band,  all  the  arguments  that 
could  have  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  measure  at  the 
former  period  must  now  be  proportionably  weak- 
ened." 

"The  proceedings  in  1819”— 

That  is,  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  bill — 

"did  not  really  add  three  percent,  to  the  value  of 
bank  paper,  nor  were  they  intended  to  raise  it. 
Their  great  object  was  to  shut  the  door  against  a 
new  depreciation,  and  to  prevent  the  value  of  pa- 
per, which  had  for  three  years  been  nearly  on  a 
level  with  gold,  from  being  again  degraded." 

I beg  the  attention  of  Senators  to  this  ; I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  that  fact,  that  the  great  object 
of  the  bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  shut  the 
door  against  a new  depreciation,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  value  of  paper,  which  had  for  three 
years  been  nearly  on  a level  with  gold,  from 
being  again  degraded.  That  was  the  condition 
of  things  in  England  then — far  from  our  con- 
dition now.  Instead  of  a discount  of  thirty 
per  cent,  and  upward  on  paper  money,  the 
fact  was  that  the  progress  of  business,  the  resto- 
ration of  prosperity,  and  the  return  of  peace 
in  the  long  lapse  of  time  that  had  taken  place 
between  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  resump- 
tion of  Specie  payments  in  1821,  had  restored 
specie  payments  and  brought  about  what  the 
Senator  desires  now  in  a gradual  manner,  in- 
stead of  a hurried  precipitous  one,  leading  to 
destruction. 

I say  I very  much  doubt,  although  it  may  be 
unpopular  to  say  so,  whether  it  is  possible  by 
legislation  alone  to  restore  specie  payments. 
You  may  pass  a bill  providing  that  on  such  a 
day  specie  will  be  paid;  but  will  you  therefore 
be  able  to  pay  it  then?  The  Senator  says  con- 
fidence will  be  restored,  and  nobody  will  ask 
for  specie;  and  that,  seems  to  be  the  confident 
hope  of  those  who  favor  such  legislation,  that 
as  the  day  approaches  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
suine,  because  nobody  will  ask  us  to  pay;  but 
if  they  do  ask  it  I fear  very  much  that  ihe  Sen- 
ator will  find  that  the  vast  amount  of  specie 
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which  he  proposes  to  take  out  of  the  channels 
of  business  and  to  accumulate  during  throe 
years  wil  not  be  sufiScient,  after  all  the  injury 
that  that  iccumulation  has  wrought,  to  enable 
the  Gove  nment  to  maintain  specie  payments, 
unless  renewed  prosperity  shall  enable  the 
country  t ) do  so. 

Now,  li  t me  refer  witli  regard  to  this  hoard- 
ing of  g(]  d — and  1 do  it  in  no  party  sense — to 
the  siih-1  reasury  law.  What  was  our  idea  in 
that?  It  seems  to  be  thought  now  that  the 
hoarding  of  gold  is  of  no  consequence  in  this 
country,  >ecause,  we  are  told,  it  is  merchan- 
dise. Is  tso?  Calling  it  merchandise  makes 
no  differ*  nee 5 it  is  still  gold,  still  money; 
and  YOU  ] -repose  to  hoard  up  $200,000,000  or 
$300,000  000  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  mer- 
chandise, like  corn  in  a crib  or  wheat,  and 
you  say  that  will  not  derange  the  finances  of 
this  conn  ry.  There  are  those  here  who  recol- 
lect what  was  the  supposed  effect  of  the  sub- 
Treasury  scheme.  'I'here  are  some  who  think 
it  had  no  effect,  the  operation  of  it  being  on  so 
small  a si  ale.  But  in  1857  we  know  it  was  in 
full  forc(  and  effect,  and  in  1857,  while  that 
scheme  v as  in  full  force  and  effect,  the  most 
ruinous  evulsion  happened  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  this  country,  and  every  bank  in  the 
Union  \vj  s compelled  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. The  advocates  of  that  scheme,  which 
was  a scl  erne  for  hoarding  gold  precisely  like 
this,  told  us  that  there  never  could  be  a revul- 
sion, prodded  the  Government  would  keep  a 
large  ami -uiit  of  specie  on  hand.  In  1857  they 
had  a la  ge  amount  on  hand,  and  continued 
specie  pi  yments,  and  were  the  only  parties  in 
the  country  who  did.  Not  a bank  in  the  Union 
paid  spo'ie:  and  not  only  that,  values  went 
down,  sticks  depreciated.  The  banks  were 
not  only  inable  to  pay  their  debts  in  specie, 
but  their  stocks  went  down.  The  average  rate 
of  bank  i tocks  in  the  city  of  New  York  at  that 
time  was  about  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 
so  of  sto(  ks  and  property  all  over  the  country. 

I do  n(  t say  that  we  ought  to  make  no  effort, 
therefore  to  relieve  ourselves  from  this  condi- 
tion, beci  use  I think  legislation  may  do  some- 
thing. may  try  experiments.  They  may 
turn  out  ( ifferentfrum  what  we  suppose.  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  our  paper 
currency  ? I propound  that  as  a question  to 
the  Sena  e.  If  they  can  explain  it  to  me  they 
can  answ  er  a diflScult  riddle. 

Why  i‘  it  that  the  currency  of  this  country  is 
so  depreciated?  Is  it  a thing  which  other 
Governn  ents  have  been  subject  to?  In  France 
the  a^^sirnats  were,  it  is  true,  depreciated; 
they  \ver ; utterly  worthless  finally,  and  went 
down  to  nothing.  But  how  about  Bank  of 
England  notes  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo? 
They  wet  c;  irredeemable.  The  bank  was  author- 
ized by  a '.t  of  Parliament  to  refuse  specie.  The 
amount  nf  their  notes,  it  is  true,  was  not  so 
great  as  )urs.  It  was  only  about  one  hundred 


! million  dollars,  somewhat  over  twenty  million 
pounds  at  the  outside.  But  the  depreciation 
the  moment  that  Napoleon  was  conquered  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  only  about  two  per 
cent.,  and  it  remained  at  that  figure  from  that 
time,  with  one  exception  in  1810,  when,  as  it 
appears,  probably  on  account  of  speculation 
resulting  from  the  fears  entertained  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  bill,  the  premium  went  up  to 
; six  per  cent,  for  a short  time;  but  before  the 
' bill  went  into  effect,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
passage,  bank  notes  and  specie  were  nearly  at 
I par. 

Now,  I say,  if  any  Senator  can  teJl  me  why 
it  is  that  our  paper  money  is  depreciated  I 
should  like  to  have  him  explain  it.  Is  it 
because  our  Government  has  no  credit  ? Is  it 
; because  it  is  supposed  that  the  debt  will  never 
j be  paid?  Is  it  because  there  are  repudiation 
j;  schemes  abroad?  Not  at  all.  Every  scheme 
of  repudiation  has  been  put  down,  as  gentle- 
I men  themselves  say,  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 

I Nobody  proposes  to  repudiate.  Everybody 
I declares  that  the  debt  must  be  paid.  The 
i President  himself,  whom  you  stamp  as  a repu- 
diator,  or  attempt  to,  says  the  debt  must  be 
paid;  that  the  national  credit  must  be  pre- 
served. 

What,  thcTi,  is  the  cause  of  this  depreciation? 
I have  already  stated  that  its  vast  expansion  is 
the  principal  cause  of  its  depreciation,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  amount  of  the  bonded 
debt.  1 will  suggest  another  reason.  This  Gov- 
ernment is  dishonoring  its  own  paper,  and  has 
been  for  the  last  five  years.  It  refuses  to  take 
its  paper  for  the  very  purpose  for  whicli  it  is 
wanted;  that  is,  in  the  payment  of  import 
duties.  Suppose  you  went  further;  su]>pose 
after  having  refused  to  take  it  for  your  tariff 
duties,  you  refused  to  take  it  in  payment  of 
internal  revenue  taxes;  1 ask  you  how  much 
lower  it  would  be  then?  Does  any  body  doubt 
that  such  a refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  carry  it  down  still  lower? 

On  this  subject  we  have  the  light  of  experi- 
ence. In  the  year  1801  we  passed  an  act  issu- 
ing $50,000,000  of  paper  money,  which  we 
declared  should  be  receivable  for  tariff  duties, 
and  all  other  dues  to  the  Government.  We 
did  not  make  it  a legal-tender.  We  did  not 
clothe  it  with  that  sanction.  We  only  declared 
that  the  Government  would  not  discredit  its 
own  paper,  but  would  take  it  for  duties  on 
imports.  What  vras  the  consequence?  Fora 
long  period  of  time  you  found  that  paper 
quoted  in  the  newspapers  at  par  with  gold. 
Vv^hile  the  balance  of  your  Treasury  notes  went 
down  till  gold  was  at  a premium  compared 
with  them  of  180,  that  irredeemable  paper  dollar 
of  the  Government  receivable  for  duties  was  on 
a par  with  gold. 

It  may  be  said,  where  will  you  get  your  gold 
with  which  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  if 
you  do  not  require  the  duties  to  be  paid  in  gold? 
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If  it  is  true  that  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency is  occasioned  by  your  discrediting  your 
own  paper,  then  if  you  lake  off  that  discredit 
and  thus  raise  yonr  paper  to  near  par  you  could 
buy  gold  very  easily  without  much  loss.  If 
you  have  caused  the  discredit  in  that  way,  by 
removing  the  discredit  the  difference  between 
gold  and  paper  is  nothing;  it  is  immaterial. 

1 think  there  may  be  the  great  error  that  we 
have  committed.  I do  not  know  whether  it 
could  l>e  remedied  now.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  removal  of  that  discredit  might 
have  a very  great  and  favorable  effect ; I doubt 
very  much  whether  it  is  not  true  to-day  that 
the  fact  that  tl)e  Government  rejects  and  re- 
fuses and  discredits  its  own  paper  at  the  cus- 
tom-house has  a very  great  effect  upon  the 
depreciation  of  that  paper  everywhere.  If  so, 
it  has  been  a very  costly  experiment.  It  never 
was  done  anywhere  else.  Did  the  British  Gov- 
ernment do  it?  Did  they  refuse  to  take  Bank 
of  England  notes  for  duties  and  for  all  debts 
to  the  Government?  Not  at  all.  They  re- 
ceived them  for  everything.  They  were  a legal 
tender  for  everything,  and  even  were  paid  for 
the  interest  on  their  debt,  which  they  were 
solemnly  bound  to  pay  in  specie,  but  refused 
to  pay,  and  paid  in  paper,  and  now  call  us  re- 
pudiators  because  some  propose  to  pay  ours  in 
paper.  What  did  they  do  from  1801  to  1821? 
They  paid  all  their  interest  in  Bank  of  England 
notes,  part  of  the  time  depreciated,  and  re- 
ceived it  for  every  debt  of  the  Government.  In 
consequence  of  its  being  received  the  depre- 
ciation was  very  slight. 

1 think  another  cause  of  the  depreciation  of 
our  currency  is  the  enormous  expenditures  of 
the  Government.  I do  not  say  that  in  any 
party  sense.  I am  not  talking  as  a partisan. 
The  time  for  that  has  gone  by.  But  we  have 
raised,  say,  $1,500,000,000  in  taxes  since  the 
war  closed.  That  money  has  been  paid  out  ] 
for  various  purposes.  How  much  of  it  might 
have  been  saved?  Why,  sir,  if  we  had  come 
here  with  a self-sacrificing  'spirit  at  the  close 
of  the  war  and  determined  to  do  our  duty,  to 
cut  down  every  expense,  to  refuse  to  raise 
every  salary — not  excluding  our  own ; if  we 
had  come  here  in  a spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
said  we  will  stay  here  and  do  our  duty  and  not 
ask  that  our  own  salaries  shall  be  raised,  nor 
will  we  raise  any  others,  nor  will  we  pay  a dol- 
lar which  is  not  inevitably  necessary,  I believe 
our  paper  money  to-day  would  have  been  nearly 
as  good  as  gold.  * 

1 he  reason  why  I comment  upon  the  Sen-  ' 
ator's  statement  that  the  amount  of  our  debt  | 
and  the  amount  of  our  paper  currency  has  j 
nothing  to  do  with  this  depreciation  is  because 
I think  it  leads  directly  to  this  spirit  of  extrav- 
agance. If  he  is  correct,  it  is  comparatively 
no  matter  how  much  we  spend  ; our  paper  is 
not  depreciated ; our  debt  is  nothing.  1 beg 
leave  to  say  to  you,  Mr,  President,  that  our  ;1 


' debt  is  a rather  serious  thing.  It  is  a great, 
: enormous  fact,  tremendous  in  its  consequences. 
I,  1 trust  in  Heaven  it  will  be  paid  in  all  its  parts  ; 

, but  I tell  you.  Senators,  you  have  a duty  to 
perform  in  regard  to  it  which  is  not  to  be 
shirked  off,  nor  to  be  avoided  by  claiming  that 
its  amount  is  of  no  consequence  and  has  no 
effect  upon  the  value  of  money. 

It  is  very  jiopular  in  stump  speeches  and  in 
popular  assemblies  to  tell  the  people  that  they 
have  vast  resources;  that  they  possess  an  im- 
mensely rich  country  ; that  they  owe  compara- 
j lively  nothing.  Sir,  the  national  debt  is  a 
i|  mortgage  upon  one  fifth  of  all  the  personal 
I,  property  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a very  serious 
1 1 question  how  it  shall  be  paid.  When  ihePresi- 
; dent  of  the  United  States  proposes  a plan  which 
j . may  be  unwise,  what  is  said  ? He  is  denounced 
II  as  a repudiator,  and  our  credit  is  sunk  still 
!•  lower  than  it  was  before  for  the  sake  of  get- 
I ting  an  opportunity  to  injure  President  John- 
son. 

Now,  sir,  the  first  thing  which  I would  do  to 
raise  the  credit  of  our  country  would  be,  as  I 
have  said,  to  adopt  a rigid  system  of  economy. 
I think  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  should  pass 
a joint  resolution  declaratory  of  their  purpose 
to  enter  upon  and  persist  in  at  all  hazards  a 
system  ofrigid,  unbendingeconomy  thatsliould 
yield  to  no  appeal,  and  pay  out  nothing  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.  That  mere  fact 
would  benefit  our  public  credit  much  more  than 
the  resolution  which  is  now  propose]!.  I would 
stop  everything  ; I would  stop  even  the  Pacific 
railroad  if  necessary ; I would  not  pay  out 
I another  dollar,  except  for  purposes  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  until  our  credit  was  restored. 

I say  I would  stop  the  Pacific  railroad  if  neces- 
sary, I trust  it  would  not  prove  necessary. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
CoNNESs]  looks  alarmed.  I do  not  wish  to 
cut  off*  intercourse  with  him  when  he  and  I 
retire  to  private  life;  but  I say,  ratber  than 
repudiate  the  public  debt,  cut  even  that  off.  I 
would  stop  the  purchase  of  real  estate  from 
foreign  Governments.  I would  not  buy  Cuba. 
I would  not  buy  Mexico.  I would  pay  our 
debt;  and  when  our  debt  was  paid,  if  we  had 
any  money  to  expend  in  foreign  luxuries,  in 
the  form  of  icebergs  or  torrid  zones,  I would 
then  indulge  in  them. 

What  would  be  the  next  step?  Then — and 
here  I am  perhaps  encroaching  upon  party 
ground— I would  adopt  a system  of  policy  like 
that  pointed  out  by  ray  honorable  colleague 
[Mr,  Ferry]  the  day  before  yesterday.  I would 
extend  to  the  people  of  the  South  the  hand  of 
I friendship  and  kindness.  I would  remove  all 
j their  political  disabilities.  I would  invite  them 
j to  this  entertainment  of  paying  our  public  debt, 
and  let  them  join  us  in  it. 

Now,  sir,  1 have  a few  words  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  that  plan  of  my  colleague.  I have 
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nearly  concluded  what  1 had  to  say  on  the  | 
financial  t[ueslion  5 but  I have  a lew  words  to  .. 
say  with  i ?jrard  to  the  speech  of  my  collea^u  li 
in  connedion  with  this  subject  of  restoring  j> 
our  natiouil  credit.  He  proposes  two  mens*  1| 
ures : on  - a joint  resolution  to  repeal  the  dis-  |. 
abilities  riade  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  t| 
the  Cons  itution,  and  the  other  a bill  which 
does  not  require  a two-thirds  vote.  I thank 
myhonoiable  colleague  for  those  two  meas- 
ures, and  I thank  him  for  his  speech^  upon 
them.  The  honorable  Senator  from  Nevada  | 
[Mr.  Sxm  art]  proposed  a scheme  which  called  I 
up  my  col  eague — a scheme  which  seems  to  me 
utterly  shocking  in  its  character,  proposing  to 
create  a 1 ew  set  of  crimes,  proposing  to  make 
it  a crinu  in  the  United  States  of  America  for  ! 
a citizen  0 hold  an  office.  The  comment  made  | 
upon  thai  by  ray  colleague  was  sufficient,  and 
I will  not  add  to  it.  The  only  fault  1 had  to 
find  with  my  colleague’s  speech  was  that  it 
was  a li  tie  too  late.  If  he  had  made  that 
speech  01  e year  ago  he  would  have  stood  with 
me  and  \ ith  my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  [Mr. 
DooLiTTiE,]  and  he  might  have  done  some 
good.  I is  not  too  late  now  for  some  benefit 
to  result  rora  it.  While  I am  up  I will  read  a 
few  extri.cts  from  it.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
laws  whi(  h we  adopted  last  year,  against  which 
I protest  d,  against  which  1 took  the  liberty  to 
make  a tpeech,  imposing  political  disabilities 
upon  a p )rtion  of  our  own  people.  He  says  : 

•'These  aws.  limiting  and  restraining  the  suffrnge, 
serve  now  only  to  gall  and  irritate,  and  to  do  no  good 
whatever,  uifless,  indeed,  sir — that  which  I too  oUen 
hear  and  t<  0 often  read  in  the  newspapers— wc  arehere 
to  conlinu  ; disabilities  upon  those  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ui  liutaining  the  ascendency  ot  the  Repub- 
lican part  * in  those  communities;  and  I take  it  that 
legislatior  for  such  a purpose  as  that,  or  for  any 
merely  pa  tisan  purpose,  is  not  to  be  entertained  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  . , , - i 

“Well,  1 ow,sir,is  thercany  necessity  that  the  frag-  ! 
ment  that  remains  of  the  operation  of  these  limita- 
tions upo  I the  suffrage  in  those  States  should  be 
longer  coi  tinued?  And  if  there  is  not;  if  the  ori- 
ginal nec<  ssity  of  these  disabilities  of  both  kinds  has 
passed  aw  »y,  has  actually  been  driven  put  ot  exist- 
ence by  th  5 action  of  the  people  ot  the  United  States 
in  the  reesnt  presidental  election,  why  should  we 
retain  thcM  here  longer?”  * ? ^ 

“We  wa  it  them  to  come  back  to  buildup  astrong, 
free,  and  enduring  nationality;  and  it  is  true,  Sen- 
ators, that  the  disabilities  imposed  by  this  third  sec- 
tion to-dir  deprive  the  States  and  the  Republic  of  the 
assistance  ind  services  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
intelligen<  e,  the  culture,  and  the  property  of  those 
communit  es.” 

Precist  ly  what  I objected  against  the  bill  a 
year  ago.  He  goes  further: 

“Butth*  imposition  of  your  disabilities  goes  fur- 
ther. It  s atters  broadcast  all  over  the  South  a race 
of  politicn.  outlaws,  sullen  and  discontented,  from 
the  fcclinj  , right  or  wrong,  tiiat  they  are  suffering 
injustice,  a nd  naturally  enough  so  fits  them  to  become 
centers  of  conspiracy.” 

That  h an  objection  which  occurred  to  me 
and  whic  i I attempted  to  express.  1 thought 
it  would  .reduce  that  effect.  And  still  every 
day,  altln  ugh  by  our  legislation  we  have  made  j 
them  cei  ters  of  conspiracy  and  made  them  ii 


outlaws,  we  are  hearing  complaints  continually 
because  they  are  disquieted  and  uneasy.  It 
reminds  me — to  quote  Dr.  Johnson  again — of 
what  he  one  day  said  to  Hoswell.  He  told 
Boswell  he  luuf  seen  that  day  an  instance 
which  manifested  human  nature  to  him  in  a 
new  liglit.  ••  I was  passing  a fishmonger’s 
stall  and  1 saw  tlie  fishmonger  skinning  an  eel 
alive,  and  he  was  cursing  the  eel  because  it 
would  not  lie  still.”  [Laughter.]  Tiiat  is 
precisely  what  we  are  doing  in  regard  to  the 
South,  according  to  the  Senator’s  own  state- 
ment, skinning  them  alive,  imposing  disabili- 
ties upon  them,  making  them  outlaws,  and 
cursing  them  because  they  will  not  lie  still.  I 
think  their  misconduct,  if  there  has  been  any 
misconduct,  has  been  greatly  overruled.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  has  been  some  misconduct, 
but  1 do  not  believe  it  to  exist  to  the  extent 
that  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wil- 
son] does,  who  told  us  that  one  individual 
killed  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  men.  I 
do  not  think  a manslayer  is  abroad  to  that 
extent.  That  was  an  idle  boast.  There  has 
been  some  illegal  action  undoubtedly.  What 
is  the  cause?  My  colleague  answers  that  ques- 
tion. He  says  our  legislation  makes  them 

sullen  and  discontented  outlaws.  ’ Let  that 
answer  be  spread  broadcast  before  the  people 
of  the  Stale  of  Connecticut,  and  there  is  ray 
vindication,  for  which  1 most  proloundly  thank 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CONNESS.  Will  my  friend  allow  me 
at  this  point  to  make  a suggestion  merely? 

Mr.  DIXON.  1 rather  prefer,  as  I am  so 
nearly  through,  that  the  Senator  should  wait; 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  in  a few  moments. 
Now,  sir,  what  1 want  is  precisely  what  my 
colleague  wants,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
He  proposes  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  a manner  which  to  me  is  very 
revolting,  not  because  I hate  negro  sufirage, 
but,  sir,  I do  desire  that  the  proud  old  State 
of  Connecticut  shall  not  be  humbled  in  the 
dust.  Having  enjoyed  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  of  regulating  her  own  suffrage  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years — longer,  I believe, 
than  any  State  in  the  Union — 1 do  not  desire 
that  at  this  late  day  she  should  be  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  commands  of  the  State  ot 
Massachusetts  or  any  other  State  with  regard 
to  who  shall  vote  within  her  borders;  and  I do 
most  deeply  regret  that  my  colleague  feels  it 
his  duty  to  support  such  a constitutional 
amendment.  When  I called  attention  a year 
and  a half  ago  to  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sumner]  to  es- 
tablish negro  suffrage  in  Connecticut  and  other 
j States  by  act  of  Congress  I was  regarded  as 
! attempting  to  excite  a false  alarm.  Sir,  I knew 
I what  was  coming.  I saw  it  then.  That  Seii“ 
ator  never  has  failed  in  any  ot  his  attempts. 
Some  Senators  resist  him  for  a while,  but  all 
must  eventually  yield.  I say  it  in  no  sense  of 
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reproach.  Tlie  fact  is,  extreme  men  in  a party 
always  do  carry  their  point. 

When  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts propos(‘d  his  scheme  I predicted 
when  I reached  home,  in  a speech  which  I 
there  made,  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand 
when  the  proud  State  of  Connecticut  would  see 
herself  compelled  to  accept  a suffrage  law  from 
Massachusetts.  Massachusetts  is  a great  State, 
and  we  are  ready  to  take  advice  from  her  at 
any  time,  but  compulsion  is  hard  to  submit  to. 

1 deeply  regret  that  ray  colleague  deems  it 
his  duty  to  support  that  measure.  I had  hoped 
his  course  would  be  the  other  way.  If  he 
will  consent  that  when  the  measure  is  forced 
upon  us  it  shall,  by  the  terras  of  the  resolution 
proposing  it,  be  submitted  for  adoption  to  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  instead  of  the  Legislature  ; if 
the  people  of  Connecticut  by  a convention  con- 
sent to  it,  1 will  not  object.  If  the  people  of 
Connecticut  see  fit  to  alter  their  suffrage  law  I 
am  perfectly  willing.  I think  if  a constitu- 
tional amendment  on  the  subject  is  submitted 
to  the  States  it  ought  to  be  provided  that  it 
shall  be  ratified  by  conventions  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  forced  through  Legislatures 
chosen  for  another  purpose.  The  latter  would 
be  a fraud  upon  the  people. 

On  looking  at  a speech  which  I made  less 
than  a year  ago,  among  other  things  I find 
language  which  he  has  almost  repeated  with 
regard  to  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  South.  I then  said : 

“ I find,  sir,  under  this  law,  that  almost  every  man 
capable  of  holding  the  pettiest  ofiice  comes  under 
the  ban  of  your  proscription,  and  is  to  be  allowed  no 
share  in  the  government  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.” 

The  Senator  says  that  a large  portion  of  the 
property,  intelligence,  and  culture  of  the  South 
18  excluded.  I added: 

"How  is  this  done?  Not  on  the  face  of  the  law, 
but  in  a manner  furtive  and  deceptive.  The  four- 
teenth proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  a certain  specified  class,  including  all  who 
ever  held  any  office,  shall,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  holding  office 
under  the  StateorFederal  Government,  The  recon- 
struction law  simply  provides  that  all  who,  by  this 
proposed  amendment,  were  to  be  excluded  from 
office,  shall  be  refused  registration  as  voters.  Thus 
the  work  is  done.” 

And  that  is  the  work  the  Senator  proposes 
to  undo.  I said  further: 

“How  many  white  men  are  thus  reduced  to  a 
political  condition  beneath  that  of  their  former  slaves 
It  is  difficult  accurately  to  ascertain.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mobton]  admits  the  number  to 
be  fifty  thousand.  I have  no  doubt,  judging  from  the 
effect  which  such  an  exclusion  would  have  if  exist- 
ing in  ray  own  State,  that  the  number  disfranchised 
in  the  entire  South  is  at  lejisttwo  hundred  thousand. 
Rut  take  the  estimate  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
namely,  fifty  thousand,  that  number  accomidishes 
the  object  of  the  disfranchisement.” 

Now,  the  Senator  himself  declares,  as  I have 
already  read,  that  a class  quite  as  large  as  that 
which  I specified  in  my  remarks  have  had  dis- 


abilities imposed  upon  them,  the  effect  of  which 
has  been  to  make  them  outlaws,  rebels,  and  to 
make  them  necessarily  centers  of  conspiracy. 
He  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  it.  Why,  sir,  it 
is  as  necessary  now  as  it  was  a year  ago.  He 
says,  or  the  inference  is,  that  the  only  neces- 
sity for  it  now  is  to  keep  in  pow’er  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  says  the  newspapers  advocate 
it  for  that  purpose.  Why,  sir,  they  advocated 
it  for  that  purpose  then.  It  may  have  been 
a little  disguised ; but  does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  that  was  the  whole  object  and  pur- 
pose? If  that  is  atrocious  now,  was  it  right- 
eous then?  All  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to  it 
now  might  have  been,  and  was  by  me  and 
others  said  at  that  time.  The  Senator,  there- 
fore, as  I say,  was  only  a little  too  late  in  his 
remarks. 

Now,  one  other  thing  I beg  to  observe,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  inconsistency  in 
my  colleague,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  extent  of  candor  to  which  he  has  now 
reached.  He  said  a year  ago  that  they  were 
not  disfranchised;  that  the  disfranchisement 
already  existed,  and  that  we  had  only  refused 
to  enfranchise  them.  I thought  then  he  waa 
mistaken.  Be  now  sees  what  was  then  the 
truth,  that  w*e  had  by  legislation  “imposed 
disabilities”  upon  them. 

I do  not  like,  Mr,  President,  to  refer  to 
remarks  which  I have  made  here  in  former 
days;  but  1 will  take  the  liberty,  as  I desire  to 
have  them  go  upon  the  record,  of  reading  a 
few  more  words  from  the  speech  which  I then 
made  upon  this  subject,  with  which  I will  close. 

I said : 

“If  my  voice  could  reach  them  I would  entreat 
them  to  cast  their  eyes  backward  on  the  events  of 
the  last  three  years  and  calmly  consider  whether  all 
that  they  apprehended  as  the  consequence  of  the 
radical  policy  has  not  been  more  than  realized  Do 
they  find  in  its  full  development  anything  which 
invites  them  to  aid  in  establishing  it  as  the  perma- 
nent policy  of  the  Government?  Do  they  not  see 
more  plainly  than  ever  before  that  it  is  incompati- 
ble with  constitutional  freedom  and  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  people  ? It  is  now  fully  exposed  to  their 
view,  with  its  military  despotism,  its  contempt  of 
the  supreme  judicial  power  of  the  nation,  its  usurp- 
ation of  executive  authority  by  Congress,  its  insti- 
gation of  a conflict  of  races  for  supremacy  by  refus- 
ing to  an  immense  class  of  white  men  the  privilege 
of  suffrage  granted  indiscriminately  to  uneducated 
blacks”— 

the  very  thing  which  now  shocks  my  col- 
league— 

^ its  sectional  bitterness,  its  spirit  of  undying  revenge, 
its  gospel  of  hereditary  hatred.” 

That  was  thought  to  be  unjustifiable  lan- 
guage by  many  when  I used  it ; but  I ask  my 
colleague  if  it  is  not  borne  out  by  what  he 
himself  has  said  in  his  speech,  if  we  have 
made  them  outlaws  and  rebels  and  centers  of 
conspiracy,  which  I conscientiously  believe,  as 
he  does,  to  be  the  case — 

“ It  is  in  the  power  of  this  great  body  of  intelli- 
gent conservative  voters,  with  whom  party  ties  are 
less  strong  than  love  of  country,  to  overthrow  this 


policy  and  re  store  peace,  Rood-wUl,  and  unbounded 
prosperity  to  a suffering  and  distracted  people.” 

I wished  1 0 overthrow  this  policy  then.  One 
year  only  elapses,  and  my  colleague  wishes  to 
overthrow  i , now.  I then  added  : 
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?ir  power  even  now  to  compel  the  adop- 
3y  modified  and  amended  in  the  miui- 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  con- 
11  the  rights  of  humanity  in  which  the 
nds  of  the  North  and  the  South  shall 
5C  and  which  shall  harmonize  conliict- 
n both  sections. 

ert  their  power,  and,  by  a united  effort 
aliot-box,  accomplish  this  great  work, 
ly  yet  be  restored  upon  the  constitu- 
:he  rights  of  every  human  being  may 
ibertymay  be  established  upon  thesure 
law,  and,  through  all  the  years  of  the 


nation’s  life,  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
having  no  further  possible  ground  of  quarrel,  may 
become  more  and  more  harmoniously  joined  together 
in  the  willing  bonds  of  fraternal  union.  But  if  the 
policy  and  the  spirit  which  now  control  our  legisla- 
tion are  to  receive  the  popular  sanction,  and  be  per- 
petuated, our  history  will  be  no  longer  a glorious 
record  of  human  progress  and  of  unexampled  national 
and  individual  prosperity,  but  its  dark  and  bloody 
pages  will  be  written,  like  the  roll  in  the  vision  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  within  and  without, with  lament- 
ations and  mourning  and  woe.” 

Tliat  is  what  I thought  would  be  the  effect 
of  these  measures  less  than  one  year  ago. 
My  colleague  now  proposes  to  strike  them  all 
out  for  the  reasons  which  he  has  given.  I 
approve  of  his  reasons,  and  I shall  vote  for 
his  proposition. 


